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good. And though you have had and may have
many righteous and wise princes sitting in this
seat, yet you never had, nor shall have, any that
will love you better.''
She knew that many people mourned for Essex,
and she may have told herself that the very fact
that he had risen against her was a warning that
her work had come to an end. She was old, and
England needed a younger ruler. She herself was
not in the least afraid of death, and she had ceased
to enjoy lift. She told one of the ambassadors
that she w^f tired of life now.
Like many old people, she had one flash of
returning vigoifi: before the end. In August, 1602,
she went out riding once more, walked in her
garden, and showed bgrself ^nore cheerful. But
as winter came on shf began to fail. Harington,
her faithful godson, went to see if he could cheer
her up with some of the jokes and tales in which
he specialized. * But the sight of him reminded
her too much of Essex; and when he read her
some cornic* verse she said: " When thou -dost
feel time creeping at the gate, these fooleries will
not please thee. I am past any relish for such
matters ". The weather turned very cold and wet,
but she refused to put on her warm clothes, and
kept to her summer ones. She caught cold and
became feverish. She had so strong a constitution
that even now she was not ill enough to take to
her bed. She had herself dressed in silver arid
white and gold to receive the Venetian ambassador,